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VotuME XIII NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1918 NuMBER 8 
CONSULAR DIPTYCHS AND The word ‘‘diptych, of course, means a 
CHRISTIAN I[VORIES book, ‘tablet,’ or pamphlet of two leaves. 


It is a pure Greek word; and being also 

THE evolution from the strictly secular _ official, we rightly trace its use to the vears 
use of ivory by the Greeks and Romans © succeeding Constantine, who transferred 
to its employ- the seat of em- 
ment as one 
of the media 
through which 
the story of 
the Christian 
religion was 





pire from Rome 
to Byzantium 
Constantino- 
ple), after which 
time Greek ra- 
pidly became 
the official lan- 


told is well epi- 
Puage. The Ro- 


tomized by a 
few plaques in 
the Pierpont 
Morgan Collec- 
tion, all shown, 
as it happens, 
in the same 
case in the 
room of Byzan- 
tine art. lwo 
are leaves of 
a consular dip- 
tych, admira- 
bly perfect 
examples of a 
very early By- 
zantine era, 521 
A. D.; the next 
two belong also 
to a consular 
diptych, of the 
fifth to seventh 
century, but of the 
have been converted to the use of the which they gave in its honor, ivory dip- 
Church by slight changes in the carving; tychs, or folding tablets, bearing their 
the last two are plaques, of the tenth to ‘image and superscription,’ together with 


mans, always 
tenacious ol an- 
cient forms, 
continued long 
even under th 
I mpire, to elect 
consuls, and it 
became cus- 
tomary for 
these magis- 
trates on their 
election to pre- 
sent to the em- 
peror, the sena- 
tors, and their 
friends, some- 
times even to 





their powerful 











clients, as me- 
IVOR PLAQUE, B NTINI 
’ SVE, BYZANT morials of their 
X-XI CENTURY 
election, and 


games 


eleventh century, frankly religious in char- various figures and designs.”"! The inner 
acter, showing scenes familiar in Christian iGuide to the Loan Extdbition of the 1. Ples 
Iconography. pont Morgan Collection, pp. 14-15. : 


Copyright, 1918, by The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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leaves were covered with a 
wax, on which the history of 
and 


Surtaces ol the 
thin lay 
the 


{ 
er Ol 


his achievements honors, 


scratched by means of a sharp 
d a stvie 


consul, 


might be 


instrument calle 


The leaves of true consular diptyvch 
here shown belong to a series of about 
filty examples of these important historical 


monuments. The inscription at the top 


left leaf “records the name of Flavius 
who 


Petrus Sabbatius Justinianus, was 
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the necessary erasures and substitutions, 
for recording her illustrious ones, inscribing 
them with the names of the local martvrs 
and patrons, the local bishop and reigning 
emperor, and generally with the catalogues 


| living and dead to be specially com- 


memorated at Mass.”’ 


In close proximity to the veritable con- 
the “two 
leaves of a ‘converted’ one, OF, perhaps, a 
later copy of an old one, in which the classic 


sular diptvch just described are 























A. 
aaa 


CONSULAR DIPTYCH, IVORY 
521 A.D. 
Consul Ordinartus, that is, gave his name types have been made to do duty for 
to the year, In 521. Each leaf bears also Christian heroes. It certainly antedates 


an inscription within a garland, addressed 
to the donor’s friends and 
[hat on the left ‘Gilts 
cost, It’s true, but prolific of honors’ 


supporters. 
ol little 


means 
which 


might be incriminating in a_ disputed 
election!): the right reads, ‘I the Consul 
offer these to my Fathers,’ that is, ‘my 
honored Conscript Fathers’—the Senate 


“The Church early adopted the use of 
sometimes, indeed, the 
themselves, making 


such diptychs, 


very consular ones 


~J] 


the creation of traditional Christian types, 
and it is hard to recognize in the smooth- 


faced \ 


uuths of the diptych leaves, those 
bearded protagonists of the 
and Paul. 
Peter bears 


rugged and 
Christian church, Saints Peter 
Yet such they and Saint 
his modest keys, and Saint Paul his precious 
hands veiled according to the 


are, 


volume in 
antique and Oriental reverent method.’”! 
Ihe two plaques of characteristically 


'Op. cit., pp. 15-16 
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Christian subject show each a scene under a 
delicately pierced baldachin—one a Cruci- 
fixion and the other a Death of the Virgin. 
On either side of the cross in the former 
stand the traditional figures of the Virgin 

John, noble, vet 
representations of grief. Im- 
below Christ’s feet the Roman 


and Saint dignified, 
pathetic 
mediately 
soldiers are casting lots for His garments, 
and prostrate on the ground beneath is our 
first father, Adam, at the root of the cross, 
the symbolic rood or Tree of Life springing 
from his body ihe Saviour seems to be 
looking down at this representative of the 
guilty race with unutterable pity, inclining 
His hands toward him in pardon. 

The Death of the Virgin, the “falling 
asleep,’ as the Greek inscription here terms 
it, is treated in the manner almost invari- 
ably found in this period. The Golden 
Legend narrates the tradition on which 
the scene is based. The Virgin, now sixty 
years old, learns trom an angel of her ap- 
proaching death. Muraculously from every 
direction come the apostles, and the Saviour 
appears in their midst. The Virgin is 
represented as lying on her deathbed, her 
head raised and surrounded by a nimbus. 
At the head and foot of the bed are grouped 
the apostles and disciples in attitudes of 
grief. Saint Paul covers her 
feet after the sacrament of extreme unc- 
Peter bends over her at the 


reverently 


tion; Saint 
head, holding his book in one hand and 
with the other probably swinging a censer, 
now broken off, or perhaps steadying a 
candle held in the Virgin’s hand. In 
the center stands Our Lord, identified by 
His cruciform nimbus, holding aloft a 
swathed infantile figure, which represents 
the soul of the Virgin. Two angels hover 
above, their hands, devoutly covered with 
their sleeves, outstretched to receive the 
soul. 

It is easy to imagine these two plaques 
as forming appropriate bindings for some 
beautiful illuminated manuscripts on which 
a devout monk had lavished all his skill, or 
as taking their places beside other panels 
on a casket or other article of ecclesiastical 
furniture: such are the probable uses both 
of these and of many more that were to 
come out of the monasteries of Europe; 
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for at least a couple of centuries were to 
pass before romance was to vie with re- 
ligion in furnishing themes for the ivory 
worker, the members of the gild to tak« 
the places of the monks in their produc- 
tion, and the Court to succeed the Church 


as a patron ot the arts 























BYZANTINI 


IVORY PLAQUE, 
XI CENTURY 


THE DOSSAL OF POP] 
ALEXANDER VII 


A FEATURE of the installation that 
attracts the eve as one enters the Pierpont 
Morgan Wing is the imposing dossal, the 
gift of John Marshall, that hangs sus- 
pended from the gallery at the 
shedding a warm radiance 
splendid Spanish alabaster altar with its 
wealth of delicate foliation. As this hang 
ing has occasioned much interested com- 
provenance may 


north end, 
about the 


ment, a note as to its 
not be amiss. 

\ dossal is 
the back of an altar, although the term is 
sometimes applied to hangings placed at 


an ecclesiastical hanging at 
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chancel; the piece under 


the side of the 
discussion, however, doubtless hung in a 
throne room of the Vatican 

Fabio Chigi, Pope Alexander VII, whose 
arms (quarterly della Rovere and Chigi 
appear on the crimson field of this work, 
was born in Siena in 1599; his forbears 
Italian lineage, figuring 
powerful aristocracy of their 
day. Fabio early displayed a taste for 


at the age ol twenty-six 


were of notable 


among. the 


scholarship and 
received the doctorates ot philosophy and 
theology trom the University of Siena 
As envov-extraordinary of Innocent X, 
his able defense of the papal interests al 
the conferences of Munster and Osnabriick 
preceding the Peace of Westphalia, an- 
tagonized Mazarin, hostility in 
later vears led to continued difficulties 
with the court of France. After a brilliant 
some twenty-five 


Ww he se 


ecclesiastical career of 
vears he was elected pope in 1055 

Upon his accession to the papal throne 
he abandoned the principles of his pre- 
decessor, who had levied upon the coffers 
of peasants to meet the extravagances of 
a sumptuous court, and the early 
of his reign reflected his simplicity of 
taste and his high moral tone. His 
brother and his luxury-loving 
however, had little sympathy 
mode of life, and upon thei 


Vears 


nephews 
with this 
unwonted 
advent, extravagance once more became 
the order of the day within the circle 
of the Vatican. The Pope, nevertheless, 
indulged his natural taste for literature 
and art and gathered about him men ot 
munifi- 
Sernini, 


science and artists. He was the 
cent patron of Giovanni Lorenzo 
the Florentine painter and sculptor, whose 
genius he employed to reconstruct and 
beautify the thoroughfares of the papal 
city; the splendid Piazza Colonna and the 
Collegio Romano, as well as the colon- 
nade of the Vatican, were built at this 
time. 

Nor were the minor arts neglected, as Is 
evidenced by the lavish gifts of churchly 
fabrics bestowed upon the cathedral of 
his native city and there preserved in the 
the Cathedral Mu- 


Opera del Duomo,! 


Cf. Gielly in Les Arts, No. 136, April, 1913, 


an exquisitely 
Antonio 
Peregrino, which ts said to have been work- 


seum, where One mav see 
embroidered chasuble signed by 


ed after designs by Raphael. 

[he Museum dossal with its  inscrip- 
tion “ALEXANDER VII P.M. ANNO 
OQUARTO” is a notable document; with 
its sturdy oak branches and _ elaborate 
heraldic devices wrought 1n gold upon crim- 
son damask and velvet from the looms of 
northern Italy, it ablv represents the colos- 
sal scale upon which Renaissance needle- 
work was sometimes designed. 

In the Sienese collection there is another 
piece worthy of mention in this connection, 
an altarpiece possibly from the same 
atelier as the dossal; in this the design, 
a symmetrical arrangement of foliated 
scrolls worked in high relief, alternates 
with the arms of the Chigi family, the arms 
in this instance differing from those of 
the Museum piece in being surmounted by 
the cap and tassels of the cardinal, which 
mark it as a work dating between the years 
1052 and 1655, Alexander having been 
elected cardinal in 1652 and pope in 1655. 
The Museum hanging, bearing the papal 
insignia, would necessarily date several 
vears later, as the vears of his pontificate 
covered the period between 1055 and 1067. 


we? 


NINETERENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTING 


I HE purpose of this article is to con- 
sider briefly the development of nineteenth- 
century French painting and to refer to 
certain examples in the Museum which 
illustrate it. In France, to speak exactly, 
is the one school of our day. Only there 
has there been any continuous tradition; 
elsewhere efforts of one generation have 
been discarded by the next. This period 
is comparable to the great epochs of the 
past in number of great artists and in 
quality of talent. The fact that it did not 
produce such supreme works as other ages 
is explained by its social conditions. Be- 
fore, the direction and the great oppor- 
tunities were given first by the Church, 
then by the Court, but in the last century 
these were lacking or too rapidly changing 
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to mould artistic effort and there is no great 
cathedral nor a Vatican nor a Versailles for 
itsmonument. The client counts for much 
in the doing of a masterpiece and modern 
democracy is unfavorable to the race of 
clients. Consulting his own whims, the 
patron of today buys what pleases his 
fancy, and the artist, working alone, fol- 
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a “‘return to Nature”’’ and such it was, 
though this fact is not obviously evident 
before his great pictures of pompous subject 
and cold treatment. But his portraits, 
for which the sitter alone was his inspira- 
tion, show that his work contained in germ 
all the naturalism that followed. The 


one example belonging to the Museum, 








THE 
BY EUGENE 


lows his individual inspiration and personal 
The resulting 


preference as never before. 
engaging 


freedom, though it 
flavor to the productions of the time, ts 
inimical to stability and sustained effort. 
David in 1800 had already painted great 
He was 


gives an 


works in his characteristic style. 
the outcome of the Europe-wide movement 
that, in revolt against the affectations of the 
time, had been looking toward antiquity as 


its guide in art. He considered his painting 





ABDUCTION Of 








REBECCA 
DELACROIX 


Mile. du Val-d’Ognes (Gallery D 6), is an 
admirable representation of his portraiture 
except perhaps that the young and charm- 
ing lady not full his 


powers of characterization 


does Pive SCOpe to 
If this picture 
be compared with the work of the contem- 
porary Englishmen 

ough, etc.—the great 


uralism that David made becomes at once 


Gainsbor- 
nat- 


Rey nolds, 
stride toward 


evident. 


His influence was well-nigh supreme; 
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only one of his fellows escaped it 


Prud’hon, who though his taste was clas- 


sical yet clothed his conceptions in a suave 
and sensuous atmosphere after the ex- 
ample of Correggio or Leonardo that was 


David's aspect. 


t 


the opposite ol austere 


Prud’hon left no direct following 
Among David’s pupils 


The 1 on the technical 


were two currents 


ualities of the master’s art—clear lin 
calm form, sculpturesque pose—giving to 


more ofr less the appear- 


t p. 
nce of colored drawings, and also the 
cceptance wl was then considered 
thy netic ( I hes Were called tne 
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and then later to Raphael, who remained 
throughout his long career his guiding force. 
His tendency was to ignore shadows, model- 
ing the forms in full light and flat colors, 
the for one of the 
later painting, as in the 
Impressionists and the artists who hay 
No modern 


Way 


thus preparing 


peculiarities of 


appeared since their time. 
th 


has approached him in power of ex- 
pressing substance and character by 
grandly synthesized line unless it be his 


LD PAS. In 


successful in depicting 


own follower eres Was never 


wholly, emotion nor 


did he seem able to co-ordinate his more 

















DON Ol IXOTE 


ambitious works into a unified whole. 
DAUMIER 
His simpler pictures of quiet poses and 


BY 


Classics and among them Girodet, Gérard, 


and the great Ingres were prominent. 
The point of departure of the second 
group was David’s frequent use of con- 
temporary subject matter. During the 
Revolution several such pictures were 


made (the Oath of the Tennis Court, Marat 
Assassinated, and Napoleon called 
upon him to represent scenes of imperial 
Ol group Gros 
Géricault 


CLC: 


ceremony. this second 
was the first, followed by 
and Delacroix. They infused reality, 
liveliness, and color into their work—the 
backgrounds were given more considera- 
tion, and the outline became accidental as it 


lo them has been ap- 


soon 


appears in nature. 
plied the name of Romantics. 

Ingres’ love of exact outline led him to 
the admiration of the Italian primitives 


HONORE 


I 


his drawings are the most satisfactory. 
The pair of excellent portraits by him 

purchased, M. and Mme. 
will not be brought to America 
until after the That of Mme. 
leblanc interested him particularly, as 
the number of preliminary for 
the 

Though the inspiration of the founders 


recently Le- 
blanc, 
War’. 


sketches 


work testifies. 


of romanticism came from David, only 
Gros, the earliest, was his direct pupil. 
His remarkable battle and _ historical 
pictures were starting points for the 
others, Géricault and Delacroix. Géri- 
cault in his earliest work chose scenes 


horses, military sub- 
happenings—n 
style. 


from every-day life 
and contemporary 
Michael Angelesque 


jects, 


a sort ol 


70 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
Among these last was his great success, 
the Raft of the Medusa, now in the 
Louvre. Of this work the Museum owns 
a small sketch or more probably a later 
copy (Gallery 17 The subject is an 
incident of 1816. A French frigate, the 
Medusa, was wrecked and the crew and 
passengers took to the boats and a raft. 
The boats were but the raft was 
rescued after twelve days of horror; of the 


lost 
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Victor Hugo, and Walter Scott had dis- 
covered the Middle Ages, Shakespeare and 
Dante were again appreciated, and to all 
of these influences Delacroix reacted. The 
Abduction of Rebecca (Gallery 17) shows 
how Scott’s Ivanhoe fired his imagination. 
he Sultan of Morocco (Vanderbilt loan, 
Gallery 16) is an example of the Oriental 


subject, which he was the first to make 
fashionable. His stimulators among the 


Rubens, Tintoretto, 




















one hundred and forty-nine who embarked older masters were 
on it from the wreck only fifteen were and Veronese: among the moderns. Gova 

. 

4 

"t 

J 
THE FUNERAI 
BY EDOUARD MANET 

lett. The revolutionary spirit of Géri- and the Englishmen Constable and Tur- 
cault’s art is evidenced by his selection ner. His eager mind was ever on the 


Preparing for the Horse 
Race by Horace Vernet (also Gallery 
a free imitation of Géricault in 
and treatment, shows the master’s 
as satisfactoril\ small Raft 
Medusa. 

Géricault died young, but Delacroix, 
who had benefited by his companionship, 
carried on his and added to his 
qualities a richness of color that compares 
with that of the great Venetians, a more 
sensitive drawing, and bold and nervous 
brush handling. History, poetry, actual- 
ity all furnished him with themes. Goethe, 


of this eps de. 
17) 
subject 
stvle 
the 


as the ol 


ideas 


lookout for new inspirations; the theory of 
color which the Impressionists afterward 
put in he had observed and set 
down in his Journal. 
Daumier, one the 
personal French 
an illustrator, ri 
He founded himself on Charlet, a draughts- 
man who had with His 
political cartoons and drawings of man- 
by an intensity that 
His paintings 
direct- 


practice 


most 
who began 
Delacroix. 


ol ereatest and 


ol artists, 


with 


| 
as NnkKs 


studied Gros. 


marked 
has equaled 


ners were 
only Gova 
are executed with simplicity 
a fashion that might | 


and 


ness 1n 


4d 
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pired by Rembranc 

and solidity 
third 
himself might hav 


of weight a power ot 


ing the dimension, that Rembrandt 


e envied. The character- 
ization in his pictures verges on caricature 
works by him in Gallery 21 
Les Avocats, a 
painting of three lawvers talking, lent by 
Mr. Blumenthal 


Pictures had 


There are two 


Don Quixote and 


been more and 


taking on 


more of the real aspect of nature and 


realism was the inevitable next step It 
came with Courbet, who proclaimed that 


only 


seen should be represented, 


nothing should be invented, that 
things actually 
and that the 


was to find the most 


function of the imagination 
complete expression 
of what was chosen for subject Courbet 
and 
fitting this movement 
which up to the culmination of the Impres- 


the 


enormous Vitality mastery 


chiet ol 


with his 
was the 
sionists (as later Realists came to be 
called)furnished the most vigorous influence 
in the later part of the century. His 
manner of painting was somewhat that ot 
Caravaggio and Ribera; he made no effort 
for bright or pretty color. His ideal, 
successtully carried out, was the expression 
of the 


most 


and fecundity of nature. 
In Gallery 21 may be seen one of his impor- 
tant nudes, the Woman Parrot, 
anonymously, and two landscapes, a 
and a Snow Scene 
though excellent in 


energy 


with a 
lent 
Coast Scent which, 


themselves, give no 


worthy idea of his great power in this 
branch of subject. 
These are the three more or less dis- 


tinct tendencies on which nineteenth-cen- 
tury painting is built up. 

Ingres’ single influence is found in a 
large number of painters, among whom are 
Flandrin, Delaunay, and and a 
somewhat later group represented by 
Bouguereau, Cabanel, and Lefebvre; the 
last three are represented in 
our collection The works of 
the empty shell of Ingres’ teaching—the 
superficial resemblance without any of the 


others, 


generousl\ 
these show 


master’s real quality. 

Delacroix’ guidance was more productive 
than that of Ingres and many great pic- 
tures have been painted by artists of his 


following. Some are represented in the 
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Museum. By Decamps are the Night 
Patrol at (Gallery 17), and two 
small pictures of the Vanderbilt Collection 
Gallery 16 An Italian Family and A 
Bashi-Bazouk. By Fromentin, whos 


Smyrna 


book, Les Maitres d’Autrefois, 1s mor 
important than his paintings, are Arabs 
Crossing the Ford (Gallery 17) and two 
pictures of the Vanderbilt loan in Gallery 


160. Isabey is represented by as good a 
picture as he produced, The Banquet Hall 
Monti- 


now on 


Gallery 17 and Isabey Ss follows # 
Ili, by two pictures which ar 

Phe militar 
Neuville, and 


view in Gallery 21 painters, 


Meissonier, de Detaille 


paintings in galleries 16 and 21), have 
popularized the practices of Gros 
Millet should be placed among those 


Delacroix, though Daumier 
Millet’s aim was 


influenced by 
as well stimulated him. 
most ambitious; he wished his creations to 
personify the 


humanity. In 


suffering of 


Collection 


struggle and 
the Vanderbilt 


(Gallery 16) are two of his tamous com- 
positions, the Sower and the Water 
Carrier, as well as three smaller works 
[wo pictures by him belong to the Mu- 
seum, Autumn (Gallery D 6) and a tiny 


Garden Scene, not at present on exhibition. 

Manet carried on the evolution led by 
Courbet, whose dusky aspect he replaced 
by clear tones that toward the end of his 
life became the vibrant hues of the I[mpres- 
sionists. His early inspiration came from 
Velazquez and Goya and this phase ts 


shown in Gallery 21 by th splendid 


pictures—The Girl with a Parrot, The 
Boy with a Sword, and the Dead Christ 
with Angels, the last being lent The 


the same gallery marks the 
had abandoned 
time and 


Funeral in 
stage in his career when he 
the studio effects of the earlier 
was beginning to paint out of doors 
Although they are later in time than 
certain who have not vet been 
mentioned, it is convenient at this point to 
note the Impressionists who come directly 
out of the Courbet tradition and Manet. 
Boudin, by whom the Museum owns only 
one small picture, the Beach at Trouville 
(Gallery 19), and the Dutchman, Jong- 
kind, Honfleur (Gallery 17) and 
Sunset on the Scheldt (Gallery 14) can be 
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counted of the French school, are the Notwithstanding that his career was 
earliest. Bazille, Sisley, Pissarro, and short, and that he wavered between the 
Monet seem to have reacted on Manet stvles of Ingres and Delacroix, working 
himself in his late vears. Monet marks first in the spirit of one and then in that of 
the culmination of the theory of the the other, he produced epoch-making 
Realists and with him the development pictures. His younger friend, Puvis de 
ceases. Monet’s pictures in the Museum, Chavannes, carried on his style after his 
all lent, will be found in Gallery 21. death, with the success that all the world 

We now go back to the artists who were knows. Eight pictures in the Museum 
eclectics, combining the qualities of differ- (Gallery 21 and northwest stairway) rep- 
ent currents. The important group of resent the art of Puvis. Of these the 

MADAME CHARPENTIER AND HER CHILDREN 
BY PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR 

these was that which fused the teachings Museum owns but one, the Shepherd’s 
of the Classics and the Romantics. Dela- Song, a part of a composition that he 
roche and Couture were the popular artists painted in the Palais des Arts at Lyons 
of this category in their day, though now _ Three of his examples here are sketches for 
out of fashion. Couture’s pictures in the — wall decorations, a branch of art which 

Dreams (Gallery 17) Puvis leads all painters since the sixteenth 


Museum are Day 
the Volunteers, and the 
Vanderbilt loan, Gallery 
the painter of the decorations in the Paris 
Opera House, is of this same parentage, as 
painters of whom 


Realist (both 


160). Baudry, 


are also a number of 
Gérdme, represented by six works on view 
here, is the type. The most talented 
and significant of this group is Chassériau. 


century. Similar to him in origin 1s Gustave 
Moreau. 
which displays many of th 


older French tradition, that of Poussin for 


This particular development, 


qualities of 


one, and still farther back and more re- 
motely that of the sculptors of the cath 
edrals, has been followed later by Gauguin 


an artist of force and originalit' 
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Ihe union of the Romantics with the 


Realists produced divergent artists ac- 


cording to the proportions of the mixture. 


[he worthily popular Barbizon school, 
for example, Rousseau, Dupre, Diaz, 


lroyon, etc., whose pictures are so plenti- 
fulin our collection, comes under this head, 
(Galleries 16, 17, and 21 
whose Joan of Arc Is 
and that 
artist Renoir, 
times recalls the 


as do Daubigny 
Bastien Lepage, 
exhibited in Gallery 21, 
delightful and important 


whose sensitive talent at 


also 
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later by examining nature with the eves of 
a Realist. His pictures have 
the reality of the Impressionists within 
the ordered line and balance of the ¢ ‘lassics 

a rare We may pride 
ourselves on the number of his pictures 
which the Museum owns 
17, 21, and D6). They are all, however, 
practically of one type. None of his 
earlier works (the Road near Paris, Van- 
derbilt loan, Gallery 16, 1s the earliest) 
and none of his figure subjects, which are 


successful 


combination. 


(Galleries 16, 














THE POORHOUSI 
BY PAUI 


Frenchmen of the eighteenth century at 
their best. The masterpiece of his earlier 
style, before he became thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit that actuated the Impression- 
ists, the portrait group of the Charpentier 
Family, hangs in Gallery 21. Fantin 
Latour, a sensitive portrait by whom is 
exhibited in Gallery 17, and Legros, whose 
teaching has been the determining factor 
in the development of the virile younger 
English painters, are of this company. 

The perfect landscapist of the century, 
if not of European art, Corot, began with 
the same kind of artistry and naturalism 
that this 


Ingres displayed, but modified 


( 








ON THI 
EZANNI 


HILI 


also most remarkable, are included among 
them. 
fusion of 


His power 


Degas represents the same 
classic and realist principles. 
of drawing and his sense of order are equal 
if not superior to Ingres, and he is far 
more sensitive and impressionable. His 
pictures (the novel arrangements seem to 
have been inspired by the Japanese prints) 
have a reality that equals Manet. His 
caustic outlook on life has a precedent in 
Daumier’s pictures of manners. He is the 
most cultivated and intellectual artist of 
the century. The Museum owns no 
work by him, but one of his drawings, 
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The Washerwoman, lent by Mrs. Blumen- 
thal, has been frequently shown. 

One name remains to be mentioned 
Cézanne, and he, because of his intransi- 
geant personality is not so easily placed in 
the natural-history kind of classification 
attempted in this article. According to 
himself, he is of kinship to Degas as he has 
been here defined: ‘‘l wish,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
make of Impressionism something § solid 
and durable like the art of the Museums.”’ 
In his admiration of this “art of the 
Museums”’ he made copies and adapta- 


tions of the seventeenth-century 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


the new Museum of Santa Fé in a recently 
printed pamphlet descriptive of the archi- 
tecture chosen for this unique home of art 
in the South. ‘“‘The terraced houses of thi 
Pueblos, and the Franciscan missions,”’ the 
writer explains, “are indigenous to the soil, 
for they have been produced by the en- 
vironment, the native building material 
the climate—and are truly American. 

“In the capital of Santa Fé,” the article 
continues, “through the efforts 
School of American Research, ther 
been fostered a renaissance of this ancient 


of the 


has 











His 


masters. however, 


Italian American architecture, so well adapted 
MUSEUM OF SANTA FE 
was far to its surroundings. The choicest flower 


realism, 


realism of 


from the the 
Astonishingly simplified forms, often dis- 
torted, a fashion of coloring quite his own 
and always an uncompromising sincerits 
to his personal impression of the thing he 
Was painting, distinguish his pictures. His 
art is the strongest influence among the 
younger painters of our time. La Colline 
des Pauvres (Gallery 21) is the one work 
by him shown here. B. B. 


[mpressionists. 


THE NEW MUSEUM OF SANTA FE 
“ON must go to New Mexico to find 


an American architecture and an Amer- 
ican art.” This is the contention of 


Id! 


of that renaissance is the new Museum 
building, or Temple of St. Francis and the 
Martyrs, the dedication ceremonies begin- 
ning November 24, 1917, and lasting until 
the evening of Thanksgiving Day 
“Six of the ancient Franciscan 

churches, three hundred years old, are 
reproduced in its fagade, without destroy- 
ing the unity of its appearance; they are 
Acoma, San Felipe, Cochiti, Laguna, 
Santa Ana, and Two of thes 
great missions have passed away, while th 
are vielding to the ravages of 


mission 


| rec’ . 


others slowly, 
time. 

“The outlines of 
terraced, plastic, flowing 


Museum are 


There are no 


the new 
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hard and stiff plumb lines or levels, no 
exact repetitions or parallelisms, such as 
mark the California mission style. The 
symmetry is that of mass, not of exact 
form No matter which way one looks, 


there is a dif- 
new 


or from what vantage point 
ferent architectural composition, a 


charm, a different and design, 


in which sunlight and ever-moving shad- 


pattern 


ows have a determining part 
“The lovely patio ts in keeping with its 


massive battlements, its shady cloisters, 
its carved corbels and primitive pillars 
and vigas The ceilings of the interior, 


the floors of the St. Francis auditorium, 
the benches, the great St. Francis mural 


paintings, the lighting of the transept, the 
carving of the grills, the reproduction of the 


and of the 


massive doors of Santa Clara 
Needle’s Eve—all merge into a complete 
natural harmony that causes the visitor 
to wonder and admire. 

“The new museum is an art gallery, 


part of the Museum of New Mexico, whoss 
priceless archaeological and historical col- 
housed in the Palace of the 
Here the Taos and Santa Fé 
art colonies, numbering forts 
artists of national and international note, 
which later 


lections are 
Governors. 
now some 
their 


New 


in Chicago. 


paintings 
York, in Philadelphia 
Already it is the center 
movement, as thoroughly 


first exhibit 
are shown in 
and 
ol a new art 
American as the architecture of the build- 
ing itself—the first truly American school of 
art,” 

IN BOSTON 


THE HOME OF ARI 


For the History of The Metropolitan 
Art, published in 1913, Miss 
its author, added an 


Museum of 
Winifred E. Howe, 
interesting chapter on the Early Institu- 
tions of Art in New York, beginning with 
the American Museum “‘under the patron- 
age of the Tammany Society,” established 
in 1791, and taking up in turn the stories 
of the American Academy of the Fine Arts, 
the New York Historical Society, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, the Apollo 
Association, the New York Gallery of the 
Fine Arts, and several of lesser importance, 
the very names of which, long forgotten, 
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> 


seemed in danger of being lost [his 
essay, so far as is known, furnishes the only 
on the institutions of this 
a common 


being 


complete work 
kind, related to one another bv 
aspiration, which come into 


in New York 
\n interesting paper by Walter K. Wat- 


have 


kins, recently published by the Bostonian 
Society in one of its publications Vol. Il, 
Second Sec., 1917) under the title, The 
New England Museum the Home of Art 
in Boston, deals with the first museum in 
that city, and through the courtesy of the 
Bostonian Society is here reprinted in part 
benefit 
turn of 


in the following paragraphs, for the 
of those who, with an antiquarian 


mind, would see what the sister city was 
doing when our own pioneer “‘museums” 
were beginning to make histor 


To a citizen of the town of 1820 return. 
ing to the scenes of his former life via the 
East Tunnel exit, or emerging by 


the opposite exit into Scollay Square, from 


Boston 


a rush hour, it would be 
north 


the purgatory of 
an unfamiliar locality. Seeking the 
star to localize himself, a familiar structure 
greets him in the building between Brattle 
Street and Cornhill, facing Court Street. 
As it stands nearly a 
century ago and so it ma\ 
turies to come. It is truce 


todav so it stood 


Stand tor cen- 


ts headgear 1s 


slightly changed and its footwear ts altered 
into acorner grocery. A capacious pocket, 
a subway entrance, 
outfit. Still it stands there more lasting 
than the eternal hills, for 
not witnessed the demolition of 
Beacon Hiil which gave to the 
town its first name of Trimountain. Daniel 
Maude standing in the doorway of his 
school, the first in the land 
the site of the Suffolk Savings 
a far different view when he gazed to the 
northward. [In the distance 
water stood that most ancient 
house built by Maverick in 1625, at Winn 
simmet. Nearer were the straggling houses 
at the north end of the town, skirting the 
In the foreground were a few 
area between 


appears 1n Its 


also 


its walls 
the three 


have 


crests of 


which was on 
3ank, saw 


across the 


fortified 


harbor front. 
houses and tan vats, as the 
Hanover, Court and Washington Streets 
the leather dressers. 


was early claimed by 
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h skirting the bast ot Cotton 


a dozen, 
Hanover 


On the pat 


Hill were a few houses, less than 


between what Is now 


on the W a\ 
and Washington Streets, the present Court 
Street Phe had a frontage 


house lots 


ol 75 or 100 feet and a depth Oot 150 to 200 
feet. They were the residences of well- 
to-do tradesmen. One of these was 
Nathaniel Williams who was in Boston 


as early 639, and ten vears later had 


sold his house 


das 


just west of the prison, to 
Lane, 
building in 


side of Prison 


Museum 


ot her 
the 
interested 


move to tn 
on the site of 


which we are 
se n ‘ rt " i * » 


Nathaniel Wil- 
married 30 July, 1730, 
a young Scotchman, and 
dowered with £400 and went to 


reside in the west half of the Williams’ 


[A descendant of this 
Mary 
Smubert, 


liams, 
John 
Was 


advertisement appeare¢ 


in the Boston Gazette for 21 October, 173 


SMIBERT 


Sells all sorts of Colours, dry or ground, 
vis, and 

‘ tha h 

sorts, the best 


Dutch and 


Glasses or 


Brushes, F: several 
Mezotinto, Italian, French, 
English Prints in Frames and 
without, by Wholesale’ or 
Retail at Reasonable Rates, at his House 
in Queen Street, between the Town House 
Tree, Boston. 


and the Orange 


from a letter of Charles 


writing of his visit to Boston 


\n extract 
Willson Peale, 
in 1765, 1s as follows: 

“Becoming a little acquainted with the 
owner of the shop, he told me that a rela- 
tion of his had been a painter, and he said 
he would give me a feast; leading me up- 
stairs introduced me into a painter’s room, 
where there were a number of pictures 
unfinished and some groups of figures, he 
several of the 
painted, of ancient philosophers, these 
were the last works of Smybert. He had 
been in Italy and spent a fortune in travel- 
ling to gain knowledge in the art. It was 
at this shop I heard of Mr. Copley, 


had begun a piece, heads 


and 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM 


OF ARI 

taking directions, | went and introduced 
myself to him, as a person just beginning 
portraits, he received me very 
| found in his room a consider- 
portraits, many of them 
mea head done 
light, which | 


to paint 
politely. 
able 
highly 


number of 
finished; he lent 
representing by candle 


copied.” 


widow of 
several 


[During the Revolution the 
William Sheaffe of Boston with 


charming daughters took the Smuiubert 
house as a tenant.| These daughters 
were an attraction no doubt to a young 


Yankee officer, John Trumbull, but there 
were also in the house other attractions- 
the pictures painted by Smubert and 
Copley. Thus influenced he hired, in 
1777-8, Smibert’s studio, and while there 


formed a club which met, and over a cup 


of tea, discussed literature, art, politics 
and the war. Here he painted the por- 
traits of Royal Tyler, Thomas Dawes 


’s daughters; also 


and two of Mrs. Sheaft 
Franklin with a fur 
Washington, 


Memory 5 


ale’s portrait 


others. 


from Ps 


and from Hancock and 


Among the improvements planned for 


the town, early in the 19th century, was a 
scheme to extend Tremont Street to Corn- 
hill, now Washington Street. This neces- 


removal of the schoolhouse, 


century 


sitated the 
which had stood for a 
now Scollay Square, and the purchase of 
and lands Court Street 
and Market Square, Faneuil Hall 
Square. This included the territory which 
takes in the present Cornhill and Brattle 
Streets with the land between. 


in what 1s 
houses between 


now 


* 


The Smibert estate was acquired. It 
came between the two streets and lost a few 
feet of its frontage of 8o feet. Iwo brick 
stores were built on the Cornhill corner, 
facing on Court Street with a frontage of 
54 feet. On the Brattle Street corner 
was another smaller brick store of 22 feet 
front on Court Street and 32 feet on Brattle 


the 


with a privilege of a passage to 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
chambers of the brick store in the rear, 
which ran through from Cornhill to 


Brattle Street. 


\ tenant for the buildings was found in 
the person of “Daddy Greenwood”’ as he 
became to familiarly called by the 
Boston public. 22 July, 1815, he 
advertised in the Columbian Centinel the 
exhibition the ‘‘Dying Hercules,” a 
life-size painting, 8 by 63 feet, by Samuel 
F. B. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, 


be 


ol 


exhibited in May, 1813, at the Royal 
Academy, London. It had _ previously 
been modeled in clay by Morse. It Was 


exhibited ‘‘at Greenwood’s Painting Room 
1 Tremont Street next to the Loan Office 


between 8 and 5.” 


Museum, started on 


had experienced a 


Columbian 
Street in 
varied existence in different locations. It 
was in 1817 carried on by William Massey 
Stroud Doyle. In the New York 
Museum was started in Boylston Hall over 
Boylston Market. It was run by Edward 
who had painted a portrait 
These were all in the field 


The 


state 


I7O1, 
1O12 


Savage, ol 
Washington. 
when Greenwood hired the buildings on 


Court Street and opened the New England 


Museum on the morning of July 4, 1818. 
s * * 

[This] must have been a success as it 

soon absorbed the New York Museum. 


11 April, 1821, the Columbian Museum, 
which had been run by John Mix on the 
east side of Olive Street and fronting 
Court Street, in New Haven, was sold at 
auction by the administrator of Mr. Mix’s 
estate. It consisted wax figures as 
large as life, paintings, beasts, birds, fishes, 
serpents, and reptiles, Indian and Chinese 


ol 


curiosities and 20,000 different species of 


Insects preserved and enclosed in glass 
cases. There were also three fine organs. 
In 1804 the Old Boston Museum on North 
Street had been established by Philip Woods. 
These came into the hands of Greenwood in 
1822 and became part of the New England 

In the Columbian Mu- 


Museum. 1825 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARTI 
seum was absorbed. The collections of 
the Linnean Society housed over the 


Boylston Market were also purchased and 


| 
ol 


the New England Museum and Gallery 


Fine Arts was at its best. It consisted of 
eleven spacious halls and apartments in 
the buildings on Court Street over the 
store on Cornhill. 

he entrance was at 76 Court Street. 
Stores occupied the lower floor, and the 
stairway led upstairs to a Jong lobby, 
thirty-six feet long, now a dining room. 
[his held 40 cases of stuffed birds. In a 
middle chamber about 3000 reptiles pre- 


{ 


served in spirits cheered the spirits 


or tne 


visitors; In cases on the sides of the room 
were minerals. In a recess in passage 
was a great organ, at the other end th 


pondrometer, for weighing; 


a chair the arm of a lady would point to 
the weight. The lower hall, in the building 
running from Cornhill to Br Street 
was 70 by 36 and 14 feet high. I[n the 
center was a stuffed elephant. Horatio, 
and the “Vampyre of the O 1 non- 
descript, weight 5 tons. The south side 
of the hall was covered with large histori- 
cal paintings, portraits of distinguished 
individuals, and other pictures. On the 
north side were cases filled with wax 
figures, and over them a range of portraits. 
In front of the wax figures stood 29 small 
figures of the Incas of Peru and their 


wives. At the ends of the hall were vari- 
ous pictures, including a full-length por- 
trait of Emperor Alexander of Russia and 
his empress, painted in St. Petersburg. In 
this hall was also the ‘ Musical Androides,” 


mechanical panorama, musical clock, ston 
sarcophagus, mirrors, etc. In a Marine 
Room on this floor were variety of 
fishes and monsters from the sea and 
curiosities. There was also in this room 


white bear and 


The ¢ 


Cases 


a camel, buffalo, moose, 
serpents, all stuffed. 

Room had alcoves of 
Indian and Asiatic curiosities 


osmorama 
containing 


also a Cos- 


morama exhibiting views of cities, Con- 
stantinople, etc. The insect and _ shell 
room contained 4000 insectS In Cases. 


On one side was a group of wax figures of 
Indian chiefs with their and 
utensils. A gallery around this room had 


we apt ns 
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its front covered with portraits and pic- historical groups of wax figures. There 
tures was also more cases of birds and curiosj- 
The Upper Hall was the size of the lower tics, among them a mermaid \ monkey 
On its north side tor the whole length room had two ourang-outangs, Asia bear. 
were cases of birds. On the south side opossum, a collection of birds from France, 
were quadrupeds and birds. Inthe center wild ducks, etc. In the center of the room 


ot the hall were cases of minerals, a marble 
statue of Venus by Canova, and various 
other full-length statues \ row of por- 
traits went quite around the room. At 
the east was a stage \ great Asiati 
lion was shown 1n_tront “A Grand 
Military Androides”’ performed in_ this 
hall. Side rooms were all filled with inter- 
esting articles. In an upper room were 
wax figures, two sides of the room having 
NO] 

JAPANESI COLOR PRINTS In 


Gallery H 11, devoted to the exhibition of 
Japanes« 
Hiroshige have been replaced by eighteenth- 
century pr large 
heads. 


color prints, the landscapes of 


ints—figure subjects and 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
Although the Albert P. Rvder Memorial 
Exhibition closed on April 21, the Museum 
is fortunate in retaining for exhibition, 
through the kindness of their lender, A. T. 
Sanden, five paintings—Macbeth and th 
Witches, The Race Track, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Gavhead, and The Forest of Arden 
These are now shown in Gallery To 

also, have been brought three 


this gallery, 

paintings by Thomas Eakins—The Chess 
Players, The Thinker, and The Writing 
Master—and from it Homer D. Martin’s 
Madison and Jefferson has been removed 
to Gallery 12. Another American paint- 
ing, Monadnock by Abbott H. Thaver, 
recently purchased from the Hearn Fund, 
now hangs in Gallery 13. 

'wo paintings in the recent gift from J. 
Pierpont Morgan—Catena’s Circumcision 
and a Portrait of a Man by Tomasso 
Stefano —may be seen in Gallery 30 and a 
Bull Fight by Gova, lent by Mrs. Leonard 
M. Thomas, in Gallery 11. 


20 


was a great leviathan turtle weighing eight 
hundred weight The Shakespeare 
contained a number of elegant prints in 
frames of Shakespeare subjects, and many 
fine historical prints and last and not the 
least in size was the large painting of the 
“Roman Daughter in Rem- 
brandt Peale, which was 


room 


Prison,” by 


a prominent fea- 


ture in the entrance hall of the Boston 
Museum of later davs 
COLUMBIA SUMMER SCHOOL VisiT. July 


11 was the date of the annual visit of the 
members of the Columbia Summer School 
to the Museum. About a hundred were 
welcomed in the Lecture Hall and divided 
Into groups to see the various collections 
according to their individual preference. 
\s usual, the paintings claimed the largest 
number, the newly Pierpont 
Morgan Wing proved next in popularity, 
while Egyptian art, 
and arms and armor 
smaller followings. 


arranged 


classical antiquities, 


attracted somewhat 


\ Mornuer’s Letter. The Museum 
continues to extend a friendly welcome to 
the soldiers and sailors who have become 
so familiar a sight in the Museum galleries 
\lwavs at two on Sunday and 
frequently on other days, groups of these 
young men are conducted by members of 
the Museum staff to the things they desire 
[his has proved a delightful way 
of ‘doing our bit,” and one of the Museum 
frustees also has found it a real pleasure 
to join a group of men in uniform and offer 
them his companionship in seeing the col- 
lections. 

[hat the enjoyment of the members of 
the staff in these journeys in art is recipro- 
cated by the men is shown by a letter 


o' cle ck 


to see. 
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from a soldier's mother received by one 
of the Museum curators, from which we 
quote below: 

«] received a letter from my soldier son 
; in N. Y. telling me how nice vou 
were to him and his friends. He had 
been at Camp Donophon, Okla., all winter, 
and had seen nothing but hard drilling 


and all kinds of hardships of army life, 


and to receive such kindness and be so 
nicely entertained was such a treat to 
them. | want to thank you very much 


for vour kindness to the boys. 

“It has saddened our home more than 
| can tell you for us to send that big fine 
son of ours to war, but that is not all—I 
have two more sons just as tall and fine 
You see | am tell- 
well, they are 


as he is that are called. 


ing vou how fine they are 


my sons. 


“Aoain | want to thank you for your 
kindness to my son.” 
AMONG MuseuM MEN IN THE SERVIC! 


Bashtord Dean, after serving for six months 


as the Chairman of the Armor Section 
of the Council of National Research, was 
commissioned Major, assigned to the 
Ordnance Bureau, and given orders to 


proceed to England and France to report 
on the use of helmets and armor in the 
present war. Since his return he has con- 
sidered many designs which were of possi- 
ble value in this field and has supervised 
experimental work on armor. 

Sergeant Albert B. Nixon, of the Egyp- 
tian Department, who had been in training 
since September as a member of Co. I, 
300th Infantry, at Camp Upton, was as- 
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signed in January to the Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp at Camp Upton. He was among 
those who were recommended for commis- 
sions in April and has since arrived in 
France. 

Sergeant Russell A. Plimpton, an Assis- 
tant Curator in the Department of Deco- 
rative Arts, has also reached France in 
safety. Leaving the Museum in April 
to report at Camp Upton, he was soon 
given a sergeant’s rank, and after being 


transferred to the Field Artillery, was sent 
to France. 
EGYPTIAN PUBLICATIONS. In the last 


number of the Journal of Egyptian Arch- 
aeology (October, 1917), Professor F. LI 
Griffith, of Oxford, begins his “‘ Bibliography 
1916-17"’ with the following comment: 
“In spite of the terrible times through 
which the world is passing, the output of 
Egyptology for the past months 
has been not inconsiderable. 
tribution of America has been particularly 
important. Not only the work in 
the field of previous years maintained, but 
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an excellent beginning has been made in 
the publication of material that had been 
collected with great expenditure of thought 
labour and money The first memoir ot 
the excavations of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum has appeared in a beauti- 


ful and costly volume on the Tomb of 
Senebtisi at Lisht This was followed a 
few months later by the first memoir of 
the Theban tomb series of the same insti- 


tution, published as a memorial of th 
late R. de P. Tytus, in another magnificent 


volume on the Tomb of Nakht 
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which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 
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port. 

\ set of all handbooks published for genera} 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, double 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
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ADMISSION 


The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 


P.M. (Sunday from 1 P.M. to 6 pP.M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M 
On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 


25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 
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admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 
Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
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members’ complimentary tickets are entitled t 
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EXPERT GUIDANCI 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

[his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
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tern slides, and Museum collections, see specia 
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PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application. 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 


north side of the main building is open from 
12 M. toa half hour before closing time. 
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